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THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


A SYRIAN TALE. 


Nor far from the banks of the Orontes, 
and aloof from any other habitation, stood a 
Syrian cottage, where dwelt a peasant, his 
wife, and only son. It was the daily em- 
ployment of the latter to lead the few sheep 
of his father to the hills, where the wild and 
sweet notes of his Syrian pipe often cheer- 
ed the traveller on his way: the caravans 
travelling from Damascus to Bagdad some- 
times passed by, and purchased of his fa- 
ther’s flock; and nothing could exceed the 
joy of Semid when he heard the camel bell, 
andthe mournful chaunt of the Arab driv- 
er, and saw the long train of the caravan 
winding up the mountain path. One night 
there arose a violent storm; the Orontes 
overflowed its banks, the blast came wild 
and furious from the desert beyond, and 
moaned through the lonely group of fig- 
trees around the cottage with a sound as of 
destruction. Amidst the darkness and the 
beating of the rain was heard a voice of dis- 
tress that seemed to implore admission and 
shelter. Semid arose, and on opening the 
door, a venerable man entered, whose green 
turban and toil-worn features proclaimed 
him to be a Hadgi, or pilgrim from Mecca ; 
his beard descended nearly to his girdle, 
and overcome by fatigue and the violence 
of the storm, he threw himself on the coarse 
carpet which was spread for him, and hung 
over the blazing fire; and when he had 
drank of the coffee presented him, his fad- 
ed looks brightened with joy, and at last he 
. broke silence, and gave the blessing of a 
Hadgi, and adored the goodness of Allah. 
The storm was hushed, the moonlight came 
through the lattice window of the cottage: 
the pilgrim knelt, and folding his hands on 
his breast, he prayed, fixing his eyes’ on 
earth, with intense devotion; he thrice 
pressed his forehead on the ground, and then 








stood, with his face to Mecca, and invoked: 
the prophet. 

Semid gazed on the stranger; he could 
be no wandering dervise; his aspect and 


manner w:re far superior to the poverty of 


his dress, and on the hem of his garment 
was embroidered that passage from the Ko- 
ran, fit only for the good. The next and 
several following days the Hadgi was still a 
welcome guest; he had been a iong and rest- 
less traveller, and when Semid was seated 
by his side in the rude portico of the cot- 
tage, as the sun was setting on the Orontes, 
and the wild mountains around, and he had 
given the chibonque into his hands, he drank 
in with insatiable delight every tale of wan- 
dering and peril on the wave and the wilder- 
ness which the other related. At last the 
day of his departure came, and Semid wept 
bitterly as he clasped the hand of the stran- 
ger, who, during his short stay, had become 
deeply attached to him, and who now turn- 
ed to the father and mother, and raised his 
right hand to heaven, and attested his words 
by the name of Allah.. “I am alone,” he 
said, “in the world; the shaft of death has 
stricken from my side relative and friend; 
as I have beheld the Euphrates rush on its 
solitary course through the wild, that once 
flowed through the glory and light of the 
bowers of Eden. Yet suffer your son to 
cheer and brighten my way, and I will be 
to him both parent and counsellor; he shall 
partake of my wealth, and when three years 
have passed over our heads, he shall return 
to bless your declining years.” 

It was long before the parents of Semid 
would consent tothis proposal; but at last 
the prospect of their son’s advancement, 
and of his return, endowed with knowledge 
and wealth, wrung a reluctant assent.— 
The sun’s rays had not penetrated through 
the grove of fig-trees that shadowed his 
home, when the youth and his companion 
directed their course across the plain, and on 
the third day entered the thick forests which 
terminated it, sleeping at night beneath the 
trees around the fire they had kindled. One 
night overcome by fatigue, and the exces- 
sive heat of the way, they had sunk to sleep 
in the wood, without taking the precauticn 
of kindling a fire. In the middle of the 
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aight Serid was awakened by a piercing 
shriek, and hastening to his companion, 
found he had been bitten by aserpent, whose 
wound was mortal; already the poison be- 
gan to circulate through his veins, his limbs 
trembled, his face was flushed with crimson, 
and his eyes had a fatal lustre. He clasped 
the hand of the youth convulsively in his 
own, and pressed it to his heart. ‘*O my 
son,” he said, * Allah has called me at the 
midnight hour, and the angel of death has 
put his cup to my lips ere | thought it was 
prepared; and thou art left solitary like a 
bride widowed on her marriage morn :—tiry 
friend aod guide torn from thee, what wiil 
be thy fate?—and the wealth that would 
have been thine will now be scattered 
amongst strangers.” 

He paused, and seemed lost in thought: 
the young Syrian supported his dying head 
on his knees, and his tears fell fast on the 
face that was soon to be shrouded from him 
for ever. Suddenly the old man drew forth 
from his bosom a memorial of his affection, 
that was indeed indelible, and fixing his look 
intensely on bis friend, ‘‘ Semid,” he said, 
‘“¢T have hesitated whether to consign to you 
this ring, and darkness is on my spirit as to 
the result. Place this ring on your finger, 
and ii will invest you with surpassing beau- 
ty of feature and form, which, if rightly 
used, will conduct you to honour and hap- 
piness; but if abused to the purposes of vi- 
gious indulgence, will make sorrow and re- 
morse your portion through life. Having 
uttered these words, he sank back, and died. 
All night the Syrian boy mourned loudly 
over the body of his benefactor; and the 
next day watched over it till sunset, when 
with difficulty he dug a rude grave and in- 
terred it. Early on the second morning he 
pursued his way through the forest, and the 
sun was hot on the plain beyond ere he ad- 
vanced from its gluomy recesses. He had 
placed the ring, of a green colour and with- 
out ornament, on his finger, and already 
amidst his grief for the loss of his friend, 
his heart swelled with vanity at the many 
advantages it had given him. Oppressed 
with the heat he drew near to where a foun- 
tain gushed forth beneath a few palm-trees 
on the plain, and formed a limpid pool; he 
stooped to drink, but started back at be- 
holding the change a few hours had made. 
The sun-burnt features of the shepherd boy 
had given place to a countenance of dazzl- 
ing fairness and beauty; the dark ringlets 
clustered on the pure forehead over still 
darker eyes, whose look was irresistible ; 
his step became haughty as he pursued his 
way, and saw each passenger fix on him a 
gaze of admiration, and he glanced with 
disdain on his coarse peasant’s dress. 

The sun was setting on the splendid 
rmosques and gilt minarets of the city of Da- 
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mascus, now full in view, when a namerous 
train of horsemen drew near: it was Hus- 
sein, the son of the Pacha, returning from 
the course. Struck at the sight of one so 
meanly clad, yet so extremely beautiful, he 
stopped and demanded whence he came and 
whither he was jowrneying; on Semid re-~- 
plying he was friendiess and a stranger, he 
bade him follow in his traim, and added 
that on the morrow he should become one 
of his own guards. The next day. in his 
military habit, and rich arms, and mounted 
on a fine Arab courser, he rode by the 
Frince’s side. Each cay new saw some im- 
provement in the sbepherd of the Orontes; 
possessing by nature a quick imagmatien, 
and an enterprising spirit, he made a rapid 
progress in the accomplishments of the court 
of Damascus. Speedily promoted by Hus- 
sein, whose favourite he had become, and 
admired by ali for the exquisite personal 
advantages he possessed, he joined with 
those of his own rank in every amusement 
and pleasure the city afforded. 

Amidst scenes like these the memory of 
his father and mother, the lonely cottage on 
the river’s bank, his few sheep, and his 
mountain solitudes, grew more and more 
faint; all love for simplicity and mnocence 
of life and heart was lost irretrievably, and 
the senses were prepared to yield to the first 
seduction. The favorite mistress of Hus- 
sein, a beautiful Circassian, had one morn- 
ing, while walking beneath the sycamore- 
trees by the river’s side, seen Semid playing 
at the jerrid with the prince, and his un- 
common loveliness of countenance and no- 
ble figure had inspired her with a violent 
passion. One day, as he sat beneath the 
portico of a coflee-house, one of those wo- 
men approached him whose employment it is 
to sell nosegays of flowers to the Turkish 
ladies ; she drew one from her basket, and 
put it into his hand; the various flowers 
were so arranged as tou convey a message of 
love from that lady, the fame of whose 
charms filled the whole city. Deeply flat- 
tered as the heart of Semid was at this dis- 
covery, and filled with intense curiosity to 
behold such perfections, be still hesitated : 
gratitude to his benefactor Hussein; the 
memory of the lessons of piety so often re- 
ceived from his parents; the dying words 
of the pilgrim of Mecca; all conspired to 
deter him. But, to be the object of the 
love of such_a woman, and solicited to be- 
hold her!—the thought was irresistible. 
Night came, and the last call to prayer of 
the Muezzin from the minaret had ceased, 
when, disguised, he climbed the lofty walk 
that encircled the harem of the prince, and, 
gliding through the garden, was admitted by 
one of the eunuchs, who conducted him 
through several apartments inte the one 


| that was the abode of the favourite. Daz- 


























vled at the sight of such excessive beauty, 
Semid stood motionless, unable to advance, 
or withdraw his eyes from the Circassian, 
who rose, and waved her hand for him to 
be seated on the ottoman beside her. 
Scarcely had he obeyed her, and recovering 
from his confusion, begun to declare the pas- 
sion he felt, when the loud sound of voices 
and steps rapidly approaching, the Serai 
was heard. Semid started up, and paralys- 
ed by his feelings, gazed alternately at the 
lady, and at the door, through which he 
every moment expected the guards to burst 
with the sentence of death. In the agony 
of her fear, she clasped his hand so convul- 
sively in hers, as, on his sudden starting 
from her side, to draw unconsciously the 
green ring from his finger. 

At that moment she uttercd a loud cry, 
and fixed her dark eyes on him, but their 
expression was no longer Jove; instead 
of the beautiful and matchless Semid, stood 
before her a venerable man, in appearance 
like an Imaun; his beard hung down to his 
girdle, his thin gray locks were scattered 
over his wrinkled front, and his look was 
sad and imploring. Just at this instant, 
Hussein and his attendants burst inte the 
apartment, and searched in vain with bitter 
imprecations for the traitor Semid; the 
stranger, whose appearance bespoke him 
either a Hakim, or physician, or a teacher 
of religion, was suffered to depart unmolest- 
ed. He rushed wildly into the streets of 
the city; they were silent and deserted, for 
every inhabitant had retired to rest; but 
there was no rest for the soul of Semid, no 
calm for the hopeless sorrow and devouring 
despair which now agitated it. He had cast 
from him for ever the only gift that would 
have raised him in the career of life, and 
when he gazed on his withered form, felt his 
limbs tremble, and the chill blast wave his 
white locks; he lifted his staff towards hea- 
ven, and cursed the hour when the strang- 
er’s steps came to the cottage of his father : 
and the still more fatal seduction of beauty 
which now left shame and wretchedness his 
only portion. 

To fly from these. scenes he resolved to 
quit Damascus for ever; and at sunrise he 
issued out of the northern gate that conducts 
to Haleb. As he brooded over his sad des- 
tiny he could not help acknowledging the 
justice of Allah, since, had he not yielded to 
guilty temptation, and fled in the face of the 
dying counsel of his benefactor, the wan- 
derer from Mecca, he had remained still 
happy, loved, and caressed. He gazed with 
joy afar off on the minarets of Haleb as 
the termination of his journey, and night fell 
ere he entered it. The streets were silent, 
and he roamed through the populous city to 
seek a place of refreshment and rest; but 
as he passed by the door of a splendid pa- 
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lace, he heard sounds from within of dis- 
tress and agony ; he stopped to listen ; they 
became louder and more hopeless, when the 
door suddenly opened, and many persons 
rushed wildly out, asif in hurried search of 
some one. At sight of Semid, they instant- 
ly addressed him, and drew him forward inte 
the palace, conjuring him to quicken his 
steps, and exert all his skill for that she whe 
lay expiring was the beloved of their prince, 
and adored by all who approached her. 

They quickly entered the superb saloon 
from whence issued those cries of distress. 
On a low ottoman, reclined helplessly a wo- 
map of exquisite beauty, her delicate limbs 
writhing in agony. On one white arm fell 
the loose tresses of her raven hair, while the 
other was laid on the bosom of her young 
and devoted husband, the Pacha of Haleb. 
The ravages of the poison, administered by a 
rival lady, were already visible on her fore- 
head, and wan and beautiful lips; her eyes, 
commanding even in death, were fixed on 
the group around, with a look as if she 
mourned deeply to be thus torn from all she 
loved, but still scorned her rival’s arts; her 
golden girdle was burst by the convul- 
sive pangs that heaved her bosom—the an- 
gel of death had seized her for his own. 
Every eye was turned on the venerable 
stranger, who had been mistaken by the at- 
tendants for a physician, and who saw in- 
stantly that all aid was vain; he took 
her hand in his to feel the pulse, when his 
finger pressed, and his glance at the same 
instant caught the green ring that had been 
the source of all his misfortunes. The Cir- 
cassian suddenly raised her eyes on the ven- 
erable form before her, knew instantly her 
once-loved but ruined Semid, and with her 
last look fixed on him, she gave a deep sigh, 
and expired. 

When the cries and wailings which filled — 
the saloon had subsided, and all had with- 
drawn save one or two favourite attendants, 
Semid bent in anguish over the murdered 
form of that young and ill-fated lady, and 
his tears fell fast on those features which 
even in death were irresistibly lovely; he 
then drew the ring from her finger and plac- 
ed it on his own, and covering his face with 
his cloak, rushed from the apartment. The 
moon-light was cast vividly over the silent 
streets and dwellings of Haleb, and on the 
sands of the desert that encircled them with- 
out. What acharm had that stillness and 
solitude for the heart of Semid then; in the 
fulness of its delight he fixed his eagle eye 
on the blue and cloudless sky, and on the 
dreary wastes around; his feelings were in- 
describable. As his firm and haughty step 
passed rapidly along, his dark hair fell in 
profusion on his neck, and the folds of his 
garments displayed the contour of his grace- 
fullimbs. ‘* Again,” he exclaimed, “ youth, 








and beauty, and power are mine; men will 
gaze on me with envy, and woman's eye 
shall be no more turned from this form with 
pity and aversion; and the world is to me 
ence more a field of pleasure, triumph, and 
love!” He resolved immediately to quit the 
eity, and enjoy the pleasure of travelling 
through new and distant scenes, and having 
purchased horses, and hired a servant, he 
departed, and direcied his course towards 
Bagdad. 

On the evening of the second day he 
overtook a small caravan of merchants 
travelling the same route, with their camel: 
loaded with the costly silks and stufls of 
Syria. As they pursued their journey. 
Semid fell into conversation with one of the 
merchants, an elderly man, of a mild and 
impressive aspect, who listened with delight 
and wonder to the discourse of the stranger, 
which few could hear unmoved, as to his 
youth and exquisite beauty were now added 
the wisdom and experience he had acquired 
asanImaun. As they drew near the ter- 
mination of their journey, the merchant of 
Bagdad grew more and more attached to 
Semid, and earnestly pressed him, as he 
had no home of his own, to reside under his 
roof, partake of the toils and cares of his 
business, and be to him as a son. They 
soon beheld the Tigris flowing in its pride 
beneath the walls of Bagdad, and entered 
the gardens of palm-trees, on its banks. 
Passing through several narrow and un- 
raved streets, the merchant ard his friend 
stopped at the low door of a mean-looking 
habitation. Being admitted, a scene of luxu- 
¥¥ appeared within. The court or area was 
zdorned by a noble fountain, over which 
cung the orange and lemon trees; recesses 
» the walls, covered with cushions and car- 
vets, invited to repose; and the interior 
apartments were splendidly furnished; but 
when the merchant of Bagdad, after the 
travellers had bathed and perfumed them- 
selves, bade a slave call his child, his Hou- 
‘ema, to welcome her father and his friend, 
Semid saw only the form, heard only the 
voice of the girlof Bagdad. It was evening, 
and the cool apartment, with its trellised 
and projecting windows, hung over the | 
waters beneath; the moon, that lit up the. 


waves and their Shores, cast her light. 


through the open lattice-work, at which sat 
Houlema, who had taken her guitar, and as 
she sang verses expressive of the joys of 
home, and its dear affections, after long and 
cruel separations, like the cool waves of the 
Tigris amidst the burning sands that sur- 
round it, her voice was inexpressibly sweet. 

Her form was of the middle size, and her 
complexion excessively fair; her eyes were 
hazel, her hair dark, and her bust lovelier 
than was ever formed by a Grecian sculp- 
tor; the small and delicate foot was no way | 
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concealed by the rich sandal that held it, 
and the white and rounded arm was exposed 
nearly to the shoulder; in her whole air, in 
every look and word, there was a spirit, a 
vivacity, as if the soul itself were mnfused in 
it. As Semid gazed and listened to her 
voice, he felt a charm ccme over his spirit, 
far different to that which the superior beau- 
ty of the Circassian had inspired. 

His venerable patron now began to ini- 
tiate him in the details of commerce, sent 
him sometimes with a caravan of merchan~ 
dise to Bussora, and other parts of the Per- 
sian gulf, and assigned .bim a portion of his 
gains. Semid saw his increasing fortune 
with indifierence, in every journey always 
anticipating the hour of return; he gazed 
with rapture from afar on the blue wave of 
the Tigris that circled round the dwelling 
of his beloved Houlema. The father, who 
from the first had destined his only child for 
his favourite, to whom he felt as to an only 
son, saw their growing passion with plea- 
sure. Often when the lovers were seated 
in the cool kiosque that overlooked the wide 
plain beyond the city, Semid told of the va- 
rious scenes and reverses he had passed 
through, while his fine eyes and matchless 
features beamed with affection; Houlema 
thought she never had beheld so fascinating 
a being, or listened to a voice of such soul- 
touching melody. ‘She loves me for my- 
self alone,” thought Semid, ** and not for my 
beauty. unlike the youthful Circassian, 
whose impetuous and sudden affection 
wrought my ruin: bred up in retirement, 
and untainted by dissipation, in her tender- 
ness I shall find a resting-place at last.” 

Semid bad been absent for some weeks 
on a journey to Basra, and one evening 
Houlema was solacing herself with music in 
the apartment in which she had so often sat 
with him, and anticipating his return, when 
the chief officer of the Pacha of Bagdad re- 
turning home on the opposite shore of the 
Tigris, heard those sweet sounds wafted 
across in the stillness of the night, and list- 
ened with rapture. The next day he told 
his prirce that he had heard melody, such as 
none but the Houris who attend the blest 
_could have made, and that the woman who 
possessed such a-voice must be inexpressi- 
bly beautiful. The prince’s curiosity was 
awakened, he directed inquiries to be made, 
and was soon acquainted that it was the 
daughter of the old merchant, whose melody 
was only inferior to her loveliness. Resolved 
to gratify his passionate desire of seeing 
her, he put on the disguise of a merchant, 
‘who sold precious stones and ornaments, 
and being admitted with some difficulty, by 
displaying some splendid jewels to the sight 
of Houlema, wasenraptured with her beauty. 
The following day he sent for the father, and 


demanded his daughter in marriage ; the old 




















































man, undazzled by the prospect of grandeur 
for his child, and faithful to his promise to Se- 
mid, gave a submissive but decided refusal. 
Aithough enraged at having his hope crossed 
by a subject, yet confiding in his own at- 
tractions and rank, he came, magnificently 
attired and attended, to the merchant’s 
house, and requesting an interview witb 
Houvlema in her father’s presence, he de- 
clared his passion, and offered her his heart 
and throne, declaring he would part with his 
harem, and cease to love any other women 
for her sake. Houlema shrank from the 
splendid otfer; her lover, beautiful and de- 
voted, rushed to her thoughts; she felt how 
dear he was to her> again she looked on the 
imploring priace; he was very handsome, 
his dignity gave him additional attractions ; 
and, when he swore, by the Prophet and the 
Caaba, that she should be the sole compa- 
nion of his life and love, the admired and 
adored of his court, the words were inex- 
pressibly sweet to her. Seduced by such 
tenderness and devotion, and the glowing 
pictures her lover drew of her future glory 
as the Princess of Bagdad, she consented at 
last to become his bride. 

Semid, full of anticipations of love and 
happiness, returned to Bagdad, and hasten- 
ed to the home of his friend, who met him 
with a countenance of sorrow and confusion, 
and acquainted him with the infi elity of 
Houlema, and deplored her ingratitude. 
Overwhelmed with anguish, he would have 
sought his inteaded bride in the harem of the 
Pacha, had not the father restrained him, 
and calmed his cruel ag‘tation ; then raising 
his eyes, streaming with tears to Heaven, he 
calleden Allah to witness the treachery of his 
mistress, and abjured for ever the destruc- 
tive beauty of woman, which first in the 
Circassian had plunged him into exquisite 
misery; and now, iu the perfidious Houle- 
ma, had driven him forth again a wanderer 
en the earth. Saying this, he rushed out 
of the apartment, and, mounting his horse, 
left Bagdad for ever behind him. For 
several days ie pursued his way, heedless of 
ats direction: whether his head sank on the 
desert-bed or on the mountain-rock, whe- 
ther the sun shone on his parched breast, or 
the fountain cooled his burning lips, his 
misery wasall within. One night as he pas- 
sed over a sandy tract, he saw not very far 
before him a traveller attacked by a small 
party of Bedouins. Hastening up, his own 
and his servant’s aid decided the day, and 
the Arabs ‘took to flight. 

The Turk, who was wounded, was most 
grateful for this timely aid, and implored his 
deliverer to accompany him to his home; 
and, as all situations were at this moment 
alike, he consented willingly. Day aftér 


day the travellers proceeded over melan- 
eholy wastes of sand, on which rested the 
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burning rays of the sun, till at last a dark 
spot was visible in the horizon, and as they 
drew near, exquisitely grateful was the deep 
verdure of various. trees, and the shade of 
the palm aud cypress, which stood wave- 
less i. the silent desert, like the ruins 
of an eastern temple. In this deep and beau- 
tiful retreat, encircled by a high wall, lived 
tie generous Turk with his only sister; left 
orphans at an early age, they had become 
inseparably attached to each other. Every 
effort was used by them to make Semid’s 
residence agreeable; and, soothed by the 
attentions, and interested by the accomplish- 
ments of the young Kaloula, his dejection 
and anguish by degrees abated. In order 
to interest his deliverer, Achmed invited a 
party of his friends to an entertainment, and 
his Arab servants traversed the waste in 
various directions to the fertile tracts on its 
borders. In that oriental banquet every 
luxury appeared, whether allowed or for- 
bidden by the Koran, the various wines of 
Syria, the rich fruits and conserves of Da- 
mascus, the delicacies of Seeraz. 
As night drew on, and the conversation 
became more animated, it was proposed, 
after the oriental custom, that each guest 
should tell a tale, onrelate some remarkable 
event of his life ; one told his dangerous pil- 
grimage to Mecca, another a tale of the 
Afrit or the Goule, till it came to Semid’s 
turn, who, put off his guard by the gaiety 
and interest of the scene, began most im- 
prudently to relate the great incident of his 
life, the gift of the ring. As he proceeded, 
some of the guests became thoughtful, 
others looked ineredulous, but Kaloula never 
took her glance from the ring on which it 
was intensely fixed, and during the rest of 
the evening her manner was abstracted, and 
her mind wandering far from the present 
scene. Afterwards when seated by her side 
in the garden at sunset, Semid observed 
that her vivacity was gone, at times her 
tone and look were hurried and wild, and 
then sad and despairing. in her society he 
had felt a new and vivid interest; ungifted 
with the matchless beauty of the Circassian, 
or the sweetness of temper, and charm of 
ong and melody, of Houlema, there was in 
her that high energy of mind, and richness: 
of imagination which inevitably attract in 
woman; and Semid, when listening to her 
fascinating conversation, thought the charms 
of beauty outdone. Accustomed all her 
life to the solitude of her brother’s home, 
Kaloula’s haughty spirit was oursed amidst 
scenes savage and inspiring. It had been 
her delight to guide her courser into the 
deep retreats of the desert, and no where 





is nature so sublime as there; and when 
seated at her lattice window or in the gar- 
den beneath, she had beheld the slow cara- 








van wind its way amidst the burning sands, 
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ia which thousands of various nations and 
aspects were mingled; and again, when the 
bands of Bedouins had rushed on their prey, 
she had heard the fierce shouts of the battle 
in the desert, and seen the spectacle of pain 
and death. 

Won by the personal attractions and elo- 
quent converse of the stranger, she loved 
him; still that passion struggled with ambi- 
tion and pride. Often Semid observed, as 
her look fell on the ring on his finger, her 
colour changed, and she uttered a deep 
sigh. ‘* Were that ring but mine,” mur- 
mured the haughty girl, “‘ what a scene of 
triumph and delight would it open to me. 
The princess of the east ‘would vie for the 
possession of Kaloula’s charms, to which the 
beauty of all women would then yield. Her 
glory, who defended the city whose ruins are 
in the desert, the Queen of Palmyra, would 
not surpass mine. My path would no 
longer be in this far solitude, but be. high, 
commanding. and immortal.” 

The conflict of thought was too severe; 
her noble form became emaciated, the lus- 
tre fled from her dark eye, and its look of 
tenderness turned on her lover was often 
changed for one of horror. It was past the 
hour of noon, on one of those days when to 
breathe the,open air is almost to inhale the 
blast of death, the very fountains seemed to 
gush languidly, and the leaves to wither 
on the trees; and Semid, overcome with 
the heat, had thrown himself almost fainting 
on a sofa, when Kaloula approached and 
earnestly pressed him to drink of some cool 
sherbet prepared by her own hands. There 
was something in her voicé and manner, in 
the burning hue of her cheek, that infused 
a sudden suspicion into his mind. He took 
the vase of sherbet from her trembling hand, 
and turning aside his face pretended to 
drink, but poured the contents into his vest. 
He then languidly reclined, and appeared 
to fall into a deep sleep; an hour passed 
away, and a soft step approached the door ; 
it faltered and seemed to retire; but secon 
was heard more hurriedly advancing, and at 
last entered the apartment. It was Kaloula; 
she went to the window and gazed on the 
burning sand and sky, and then turned her 
pale face, that was bathed in tears, to Se- 
mid, who lay motionless, and appeared to 
breathe no longer. She then drew near the 
ettoman and bent in silent anguish for 
awhile over him, when with a sudden effort 
she stretched forth her hand and clasped the 
ring to take it from his finger. Semid sprang 
from the couch, and looked at Kaloula with 
an indescribable expression, who, clasping 
her hands violently, uttered a loud cry, and 
sank insensible on the floor. He bent in 
agony over her. ‘“ Again,” he exclaimed, 
** have I leaned as my last hope on woman’s 
love, and it has pierced my soul. O, prophe* 








of my faith! I discern now thy wisdom, at 
which I have murmured, in severing woman 
from our path in the world of bliss; since 
cruelty and ambition can be cherished 
amidst feelings of kindness and love. Never 
will ] yield again to her charms, or be sway- 
ed by her artful wiles.” 

He hastened from the dwelling, and all night 
long in deep anguish of soul pursued his 
way. On the evening of the tenth day he stood 
on the declivity of a range of mountains, on 
whose snows lay the last beams of the sun; 
and a noble plain was spread at their feet, 
in the midst of which stood the ruins of a 


|superb temple. Semid drew near, as the 


night was falling around, and took up his abode 
in one of the ruined apartments; and when 
day broke he was struck with admiration 
and wonder at a sight so newtohim. A 
corridor of pillars, with capitals of exquisite 
beauty, encircled the temple, which, though - 
roofless, and its many niches despoiled of 
their statues, looked in its naked grandeur 
as if time might bave no power over it. 
Here Semid thought he had found a babita- 
tion and solitude where woman’s step would 
never intrude, and he could indulge in sor- 
rows unmolested. Several days had passed, 
and the fruits that grew on the plain com- 
posed his meals, when one evening, whilst 


_the air was cool, he perceived a girl babited 


in a simple Syrian dress, approaching the 
ruin. She started with surprise at seeing a 
stranger; but recovering herself, asked 
what induced him to remain in so lonely a 
spot, and why he had never visited her 
father who was the Imaun of the village be- 
hind the mountain, and would be happy te 
show his hospitality. Semid promised to 
come te the village, and the next day, cross- 
ing the mountain, he was received by the 
priest of the prophet with the greatest kind- 
ness. After a simple repast, Melahie took 
her guitar and sang some native Syrian 
melodies with great sweetness. Delighted 
with his visit, the traveller’s solitude seemed 
less welcome on his return. A few days 
passed ere Melahie came again, and sitting 
on a part of the ruins beside Semid, she told 
him their history as far as she knew, and ~ 
listened to his tales of other lands, and of his 
travels, with intense interest. Her form 
was slender, and, unlike the women of the 
east, her hair was light, and her eyes blue; 
but they had a look of irresistible sweetness 
and innocence, and her delicate features re- 
flected every feeling of her soul. He fre- 
quently visited her father’s cottage, and her 
steps still oftener sought the lonely ruins, 
Seated by Semid’s side, and fixed on his se- 
ducing discourse, she was happy; and he 
could not see the intense interest he inspir- 
ed, while her tears fell fast at the picture of 
his sorrows, or her eyes kindle with delight 
when he told how his sad destiny was chang- 








ed, without feeling his own heart deeply 
moved. He saw that she loved him, and 
soon felt that this entire confidence, this 
sweet deference and surrender of feeling, 
in a young and devoted woman, is far more 
dangerous than any studied alilurement. 


Still he imagined she loved him only for 


his beauty, or because she saw in him su-| 
perior accomplishments to all around her. | 


One evening as the Syrian was seated in 
silence beside him, and gazing vn the rich 
scenery, Semid suddenly addressed her : 
“* Melahie, it is in vain to disguise our mutu- 
al affection; but you repose your peace on 


me only te be deceived; let me warn you | 


that ke who has appeared to you thus beauti- 
ful and interesting, only deludes you. You 
see before you a magician of power, and of 
malice equal to his power, but net to injure 
you. Turn your eyes on your lover now.” 
He suddenly drew the ring from his finger; 
the gi:i shrieked, and starting from her seat 
covered her face with ker hands, for before 
her stood no longer the captivating stanger, 
but an elderly, pale, and sorrow-stricken 
man; yet his leok was haughty and full of 
fire, and waving his hand impressively, ‘‘ fly 
from me now,” he said, *‘ you see me in my 
true colours; your beautiful lover is uo 
more.” Melahie turned on him for a mo- 
ment a look ef fixed sadness, and then silent- 
ly departed Many weeks passed, and still 
she came not te his lonely abode; but one 
morning as he stood sadly musing amidst the 
monuments of former glory, he saw her 
slowly walking towards him; but her beauty 
was faded by sorrow, and her delicate form 
wasted, and when she beheld the venerable 
figure of her once adored lover, an ex- 
pression of exquisite anguish passed over 
her features. Still she drank in every word 
that fell from his lips, though the music of 
that voice had ceased, and the tone was 
cold and faltering. When he bade her fly 
from his solitude, and shun the evil destiny 
that surrounded him, and the treacherous 
allurements that might yet ensnare her, she 
burst into tears, unable to vanquish her 
love, yet shrinking from the painful change 
she witnessed. 


The last evening they were thus to meet 
she found him reclined at the foot of a pil- 
jar; his countenance was paler, his eye 
rmore hollow than when she saw him before, 
and his whole air that of a man to whom 
earthly things are soon to be no more. 
“* You are come, Melahie,” he said, fixing 
his eyes with a mournful expression on her, 
** in time to bid me farewell for ever. You 
cannot grieve much for one whom it is im- 
possible you could love. Semid, young and 
beautiful, engaged your affection, but op- 
pressed with years, and sinking beneath his 
sorrows, the stranger will rest unremember- 
ed in his grave.” Never! oh never,” 


Qs 


replied the beautiful Syrian, “cam Melalie 

forget the stranger she once loved, Dark 
and mysterious as your path may seem, mine 
| shall be united with it to the last. 1 loved 
| you not for your beauty, Semid, it was for 
| the charms of your discourse, the riches of 
| your mind, and, above all, the new world of 
| thought and imagination which you opened 
tome; when | left you, those scenes and 
glowing pictures haunted me still; in my 
dreams they came to me, and with all, your 
‘image was for ever blended. Radiant with 
| beauty it came, and now thus fallen, it is 
still the same Semid who speaks to me; it is 
his spirit that casts its spell around mine, 
and death cannot break it.” 

“Itis vain,” said Semid; ‘‘the heur is 
near that will close these eyes for -ever. 
_Azrael comes to summon me; already I 
hear the rushing of his wings. Look where 
the last light of day is resting on the mouit- 
tain snows; it will soon disappear; but 
when it rests on this pillar, and encircles 
this weary head, you will see your Semid 
expire.” ‘+ Leave me not thus,” exclaimed 
Malahie weeping bitterly ; ‘* but soon shall 
I cease to be alone; | feel my heart is break- 





ing, it has struggled for rest without you, 
but it may net be.” She ceased; for the 
sun leaving the darkening plain below, threw 
over the temple a golden hue, and rested on 
the pillar on which Semid was reclining. 
His look was sadly fixed on the crimsoning 
sky, his frame trembled, and as the red light 
was fading, the young Syrian clasped her 
arm round his. weck, and gazing on him as 
if for the last time; ‘**O Semid!” she 
murmured, ‘my first, my only love; to- 
gether we will quit this world of sorrow, and 
Melahie will not be parted in death, or ia 
eternity.” At these words he suddenly rose 
and drew the ring again on his finger; the 
lustre came to Melahie’s eye, and the colour 
rushed to her cheek, for she gazed once 
more on the blooming and devoted Semid, 
who clasped her to his breast, ‘ It is mine at 
last,” he exclaimed; ‘the blessing |: im- 
plored of Allah, but never hoped to find—a 
woman who truly loved me; we will go te 
the banks of the Orontes to my father’s 
cottage, and live amidst the scenesof my 
childhood. 


—= 

Musican Accuracy.—A_ gentleman 
named Matthison, who in the year 1750 was 
Secretary of Legation at Hamburgh, was a 
great dilletante, and (as he imagined) a com- 
poser of no mean talents. ‘This artist’s fa- 
vourite maxim was, that the music should 
always be an echo to the sense of the poetry ; 
ana he carried his anxiety to preserve that 
intimate connexion so far, that having once 
set asong, in which the word ** rainbow,” 
occurred, he spent two days in making the 
notes of his score form an arch at that par- 
ticular point. 
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FEE TRAVELLER. 


== 
’Tis pleasant, through the loop- holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babe!, and not feel the crowd. 











ASHANTEE SPLENDOUR 
No l. 


Tue Ashantees are a nation inhabiting 
Western Africa, of whom, it is more than 
probable, we should never have heard more 
than their name had not the fatal reverses 
of the British, at Cape Coast Castle, brought 
them into notice. The interest excited by 
the warlike exploits of this people, has 
caused the publication in London, of two 
works, the one by Mr. Bowdich, and the 
other by M. Dupuis, both of whom visited 
the country, and furnish ample descriptions 
ef the maaners and customs of the Ashan- 
tees. The latter, in particular, gives his- 
torical memoirs of this nation, by which it 
appears to have been a powerful monarchy 
as far back as the year 1640. Both were 
admitted to the presence of the monarch of 
this sable race, and both present us with a 
glowing description of the gorgeous display 
which they witnessed, equalling any thing 
ef which we have an account, in the pomps 
and pageantries of Luropean sovereigns. 
As Mr. Bowdich’s description is the most 
brilliant, we shall confine ourselves in this 
number to his narrative: — 


An area of nearly a mile in circumference 
was crowded with magnificence and novelty. 
The king, his tributaries, and captains, 
were resplendent in the distance, surround- 
ed by attendants of various descriptions, 
fronted by a mass of warriors which seemed 
to make our approach impervious. The 
sun was reflected, with a glare scarcely 
more supportable than the heat, from the 
massy gold ornaments which glistened in 
every direction. More than a hundred 
bands burst out at once on our arrival, with 
the peculiar airs of their several chiefs; the 
horns flourished their defiances, with the 
beating of innumerable drums and instru- 
ments, and then yielding for a while to the 
soft breathings of their long flutes, which 
were truly harmonious; and a pleasing in- 
strument, like a bagpipe without the drone, 
was happily blended. At least a hundred 
large umbrellas, or canopies, which could 
shelter thirty persons, were sprung up and 
down by the bearers with brilliant effect, 
being made of scarlet, yellow, and the most 
showy cloths and silks, and crowned on the 
top with crescents, pelicans, elephants, 
barrels, and arms and swords of gold: they 
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were of various shapes, but mostly dome ; 
and the valances (in some of which smal! 
looking -glasses were inserted) fantastically 
scalloped and fringed: from the fronts of 
some the proboscis and small teeth of ele- 
phants projected, and a few were roofed with 
leopard skins, and crowned with various 
animals naturally stuffed. The state ham- 
mocks, like long cradles, were raised in the 
rear, the poles on the heads of the bearers; 
the cushions were covered with crimson 
taffeta, and the richest cloths hung over the 
sides. Innumerable small umbrellas, of va- 
rious coloured stripes, were crowded in the 
intervals, while several large trees height- 
ened the glare by contrasting the sober 
colouring of nature, 


The caboceers, as did their superior cap- 
tains and attendants, were Ashantee cloths 
of extravagant price, from the costly for- 
eign silks which had been unravelled to 
weave them in all the varieties of colour as 
well as pattern: they were of an incredible 
size and weight, and thrown over the should- 
er exactly like the Roman toga. A small 
silk fillet generally encircled their temples; 
and massy gold neck-laces intricately 
wrought, suspended Moorish charms, dearly 
purchased, and encircled in small square 
cases of gold, silver, and curious embroide- 
ry. Some wore necklaces reaching to the 
naval, entire of aggry beads; a band of 
gold and beads encircled the knee, from 
which several strings of the same depended ; 
small circles of gold, like guineas, rings, and 
casts of animals, were strung round their 
ankles; their sandals were of green, red, 
and delicate white leather; manillas, and 
rude lumps of rock-gold, hung from their 
left wrists, which were so heavily laden as 
to be supported on the head of one of their 
handsomest boys. Gold and silver pipes 
and canes dazzled the eye in every direc- 
tions. Wolves and rams’ heads as large as 
life, cast in gold, were suspended from their 
gold-handled swords, which were held 
around them in great numbers; the blades 
were shaped like round bills, and rusted in 
blood ; the sheaths were of leopard skin, or 
the shell of a fish like shagreen. The large 
drums, supported on the head of one man, 
and beaten by two others, were braced 
around with the thigh-bones of their ene- 
mies, and ornamented with their skulls. 
The kettle-drums, resting on the ground, 
were scraped with wet fingers, and covered 
with leopard skin. The wrists of the drum- 
mers were hung with bells and euriously 
shaped pieces of iron, which jingled loudly 
as they were beating. The smaller drums 
were suspended from the necks by scarves 
of red cloth; the horns (the teeth of young 
elephants) were ornamented at the mouth- 
piece with gold, and the jaw bones of hu- 
man victims, The war caps of eagles? 










feathers nodded in the rear, and large fans. 
of the wing feathers of the ostrich, played 
around the dignitaries. 


Immediately behind their chairs (which 
were of black wood, almost covered by in- 
lays of ivory and gold embossment) stood 
their handsomest youths, with corslets of 
leopard’s skin covered with gold cockle- 
shells, and stuck full of small knives, sheath- 
ed in gold and silver, and the handles of 
blue agate; cartouch boxes of elephants’ 
hides hung. below, ornamenied in the same 
manner; a large gold handled sword was 
fixed behind the left shoulder, and silk 
scarves and horses tails (generally white) 
streamed from the arms and waist cloths: 
their long Danish muskets had broad rims 
of gold at small distances, and the stocks 
were ornamented with shells. Finely 
grown girls stood behind the chairs of some, 
with silver basins. Their stools, of the most 
laborious carved work, and generally with 
two large bells attached to them, were co- 
piously placed on the heads of favourites ; 
and crowds of small boys were seated 
around, flourishing elephants’ tails, curiously 
mounted. The warriors sat on the ground 
close to these, and so thickly as not to admit 
of our passing without treading on their 
feet, to which they were perfectly indiffer- 
ent; their caps were of the skin of the pan- 
golin and leopard. the tails hanging down 
behind ; their cartouch belts (composed of 
small gourds which hold the charges, and 
covered with leopard or pig skin) were em- 
bossed with red shells, and small brass bells 
thickly hung to them; on their hips and 
shoulders was a cluster of knives: iron 
chains and collars dignified-the most daring, 
who were prouder of them than of gold; 
their mfukets had rests affixed of leopard 
skin, and the locks a covering of the same; 
the sides of their faces were curiously paint- 
ed in long white streaks, and their arms 


also striped, having the appearance of ar- 
mour. 








THE DRAMA. 
— Whilst the Vrama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 


So long the just'and generous will befriend, 
And triumph on her elfoertsstill attend. Broogs. 








Representation of ** The School for Scan- 
dal,” at Versailles.” 


Tuts Comedy having been announced as 
being translated by M. Chateauneuf, with- 
out alteration, corrections or additions, can 
it be wondered at, that the desire of seeing 
the best production of Sheridan, and to es- 
tablish comparisons with the Tartuffe de 
Meurs of Chéron, induced us to go a dis- 
tance of ten leagues to be present at its rep- 
resentation. L’Ecole du Scandale is con- 


sidered as the chef d’euvre of Sheridan. 
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The first essays of this author were not very 
auspicious, when, all at once, this comedy 
appeared, and insured him the first rank 
amongst dramatic authors. We should be 
suspected of seeking to dimimish the merit 
of Sheridan were we to examine how far 
L’Ecole du Scandale is an imitation or 2 
sort of sequence of our Tartuffe, and in 
which religious hypocrisy is substituted by 
the hypocrisy of fine sentiment, which is af- 
fected in society. We will not say that 
several of the personal characters in the 
School for Scandal are evidently borrowed 
from the celebrated novel of Tom Jones, but 
consent to leave Sheridan all his fame un- 
contested, and we will not shew ourselves 
more severe towards him than his country- 
men have been. In T'he School for Scandal 
there are seventeen characters and fourteen 
changes of the scenes; these entrances and 
exits are in no wise justified : but the man- 
ners and customs of the English stage are 
so different from ours, that what shocks 2 
French spectator. appears quite natural on 
the banks of the Thames. We rally the 
English upon the dramatic system ; they re- 
pay us fully, and we are all in the right. 
Can a rational man say to his neighbour: 
you are wrong to laugh at what does not ap- 
pear tome droll? French delicacy cannot 
endure jokes which are somewhat too point- 
ed, nor the strokes of satire apparently bor- 
rowed from Juvenal, which the characters 
in this English comedy indulge in. The 
principal circumstances of the fourth act 
have been softened down by “héron, who 
has given proof of taste in not permitting, as 
in the original, the husband to surprise his 
wife in concealment at the residence of 
Joseph Surface ; it is sufficient that he should 
learn his dishonour from public report, with- 
out making so pretty a discovery himself. 


Chéron has rightly neglected the two first 
acts of the original, which only consists of 
conversations without action, that justify the 
title of the comedy; the entire of this dia- 
logue would, moreover, be unintelligible to 
us, as it solely relates to absurdities with 
which we are altogether unacquainted. The 
seventeen characters have been reduced to 
eight, and three scenes during five acts, are 
substituted for sixteen. The French imita- 
tor has especially confined himself to the 
second part of the original, in which Sheri- 
dan has developed the character of the two 
nephews, as well as the incidents produced 
by the return of the uncle, and the catas- 
trophe brought about by the discovery of 
the conduct of the Tartuffe de Meurs. 

The lot of Sheridan was one of the mostsin- 
gular.—The son of a theatrical manager, he 
followed the profession of his father, wrote 
for the stage, became a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and was twice a Minister.—But such 
was his dissipation and prodigality, that, far 
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Trom taking thought for the future, he 
squandered the enormous sums which he 
had derived from the managament of Drury- 
lane Theatre, and the other offices which he | 
filled. At the close of his career, being | 
pursued for debt, he was at the very eve of | 
his dissolution about to become a prisoner. | 
His friends and admirers abandoned him; | 


2 bailiff was less unpitying thdn they, aad it | 


was to the sympathy of a man whose calling 
might excuse his being devoid of it, that 
Sheridan owed the privilege of breathing 
his last in liberty. But scarcely were his 
eyes closed in death, when a subscription | 
was opened to defray the expenses of funeral : 
honours: these were magnificent; and 
what was expended to honour his memory 
would have sufficed to have insured him a | 
brilliant existence during a long career. It | 


was this extravagant contrast of indifference ) 


during the last days of Sheridan, and of en- 
thusiasm after his death, which made a per- 
son, well known by his genius, say—* If I 
had the misfortune to be a great man, I 


should like to live in France, and to die in 
England.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study o: maukind is man 








SHAKESPEARE AND HIS FAMILY. 


Weare indebted for the following lively 
sketches to the pen of Dr. Drake, whose 
work we noticed in our last. They are sup. 
posed by the author to have been communi- 
cated by a person of the name of Montchen- 
sey, who visited the bard at Stratford; and | 
although they form part of a tale, which 
gives them an air of fiction, the writer has | 
advanced nothing but what is believed to be 
strictly warranted by the history of Shaks- 
peare and his family :— 

Conceive, my dear Charles, for I know 
thou art an admirer, almost as ardent as 
myself, of the author of Hamiet and Mac- 
beth ; conceive the door of this interesting 
little study opening, and Shakespeare com- 
ing forward with asinile of the most fascina- 
ting good humour, to congratulate your 
friend on his recovery. There was, indeed, 
an expression of so much sweetness and be- 
nignity in his features, that [ thought I had 
never beheid a more interesting counie- 
nance. You will tell me this was partly 
owing to irresistible prepossession in his fa- 
vour; it may have been so; but I will en- 
deavour to be more particular. He appear- 
ed to me in height about the middle size, 
not corpulent, but rather full in his person, 
which, notwithstanding he is in his fifty- 
second year, may be still justly termed hand- 
‘some, as well as correctly and finely formed. 





His forehead high and unusually ampie iz 
its dimensions, is nobly expanded, and his 
| hair, which is thinly scattered on the neck, 

and is of a beautiful auburn colour. His 
eyes, in a most remarkable degree, pleasing 
in their expression, yet, at the same time, 
|profoundly indicatory of the mighty mind 
within, are of a Jight and lively hazel, with 
brows that form nearly a complete arch. To 
this description, if 1 add the undulating out- 
line of the nose, the dimpled expression of 
the cheeks, the perfect symmetry of the 
mouth, and the open sweetness of the lips, 
you may form to yourself a pretty accurate 
picture of the bard, more especially when I 
further remark, that the contour of his face 
is oval, the upper lip surmounted by a mus- 
'tachio, with the extremities slightly eleva- 
ted, and the chin covered by a pointed 
beard. It may be necessary, also, in order 
to render my portrait more striking, to say 
something of his dress, which, at this morn- 
ing’s interview, consisted of a loose black 
gown, or tabard, without sleeves, a rich 
doublet of scarlet cloth, hose of dark gray, 
and boots or buskins of russet-coloured 
leather, 


Here were Mrs. Shakespeare and her 
two daughters; the former, who is, I under- 
stand, nearly eight years older than her 
_husband, and wes married to him when he 
| was but eighteen, appears to be approaching 
towards sixty ; and, though thus far advan- 
ced in life, still retains some strong traces of 
having once been eminently beautiful. She 
was simply but becomingly dressed in a 
French hood, and moderately sized ruff, a 
gown, of light gray silk, with a black velvet 
cape slightly embroidered with bugelles, had 
| bracelets on her arms, and an ivory-bandled 
‘fan of ostrich feathers in her hand. *My at- 





| tention, however, was almost instantly at- 


tracted to the eldest daughter, Mrs. Hall, 
whose features strongly resembled those of 
her father: and though not regularly hand- 
some, possess a degree of combined sweet- 
ness and intelligence which cannot but pre- 
possess every individual in her favour. A 
smile of the most bewitching expression 
played upon her lips as L entered the room, 
and gave the utmost effect te a style of dress 
singularly tasteful and elegant. A caul or 
net of silver thread was thrown over her 
glossy tresses, and on this were obliquely 
placed several artificial seed-pods, which 
were represented open, with rows of pearls 
for seeds. An open ruff of web-like lawn, 
a necklace of pearls, and a gowr of fawn- 
coloured muslin, over which was worn 2 
kirtle or mantle of dark brown satin, bor- 
dered with lace, will complete the portrait 
of my favourite Susanna; especially when I 
add, that she inherits a portion of her fa- 
ther’s wit and humour, that, in her person, 
she is somewhat tall and full, but highly 











\ovely and graceful; and, as to age, not 
much, I should imagine, beyond the period 
of thirty. 

Judith, the younger, by a year or two, I 
am informed, and who is about to be mar- 
ried to a gentlemen of this place of the name 
of Quiney, wore her hair, according to the 
custom of our sisterhood, uncovered, knot- 
ted, and raised high at the forehead. She 
had on a gown of Lincoln-green, fitted close 
to the body, with cut sleeves, and with a 
very’long and pointed bodice, Her ruff, 
which was large, and stiffened with straw- 
coloured starch, was curiously plaited; she 
exhibited a slender chain of gold, pendant 
from her neck ; had on a petticoat of white 
taffety, wrought with vine leaves round the 
bottom, and wore perfumed gloves. In her 
stature she is rather short, and more reserv - 
ed in her disposition than Mrs. Hall, and 
less pleasing and inteilectual in her counte- 
nance. 








ARTS AND SCIENCDS. 


——~—Science lias sought.on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 











MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S, 
October. 1824. 

Birds from South America, and the An- 

tarctic Ocean. 

TurovGH ihe generosity ot Hatfield 
Smith, M. D. repeatedly acknowledged be- 
fore, a trunk of preserved birds was dis- 
played. They were in good condition. 
Among them were the Cape Peterel, called 
alse the Cape Pigeon (Procel/aria capensis ;) 


the Giant Peterel, or Bone Breaker (Pro- 
cellaria gigantea;) the kind of Pelican 


called the Booby ; the Penguin, or Sphenis- 
cus {aptenodytes torquata) and the Tantalus 
loculator, a fowl as large as a barn-door 
pheasant, having a long curved bill, like 
that of a curlew, and bearing a near resem- 
blance to the ibis. But above all, the at- 
tention of beholders was attracted by a fine 
and complete specimen of the South Ameri- 
can Condor, or enormous Vulture of the 
Cordilleras ; the largest, by far, of the fea- 
thered race (Vultur gryphus)—The indi- 
vidual appears to be a young male; and is 
considered as giving a good and just view of 
this inhabitant of the lofty and almost inac- 
cessible peaks and ridges of the Andes. All 
are recommended to be laid on the table, for 
further inspection by the citizens. 


Cow-Pock of Vegetable Origin. 
James Smith, late vaccine agent of the 
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U. 8. produced a copy of bis “ Baltimore 
Vaccine Catechism,” containing answers to 
some of the most important questions rela- 
tive to cow-pock. The author continues to 
be a zealous apostle and propagator of the 
new practice, in which he has the fullest con- 
fidence. In this he agrees with the great 
body of the profession. But the present 
publication is distinguished by a peculiarity 
of doctrine relative to the disease. Dr S, 
contends that it is of vegetable origin; that 
it produces seeds ; and that the genuine vac- 
cine matter is the true seed by which it is 
propagated. If examined when taken from 
the crust or mature pock, it is found to have 
been lodged in numerous small cells; and 
‘“‘in this state, with a good microscope, the 
perfect seed of the vaccina may be as plain- 
ly discerned, as the grains of any smal) seed 
may be seen by the naked eye.” Inocula- 
tion is called * planting the seed ;” the pro- 
gress of the pustule the vegetative increase ; 
the formation of the scab, the ripening of the 
seeds in the pericarp. The living skin is 
the soil in which the seeds vegetate ; and 
they belong to the natural order of the 
Fungi. The pustule or plantation of vac- 
cine fungi adheres by roots ; and when these 
roots decay and wiiher after the formation 
of the seed, the scab loosens, and at last 
spontaneously separates. 


This hypothesis is not confined to the cow - 
pock. The author extends it to the smail- 
pox ; which he affirms to be also of vegeta- 
ble origin, and but another species of the 
same genus of the fungous tribe. On this 
foun lation he grounds his explanation of the 
new distemper call Varioloid; which is 
merely a hybrid variety, and produced, like 
other mongrel vegetables, by a commixture 
of the two seminal influences of the parents 
vacciua and variola. 


With the intention of aiding inquiry 
on this subject, the ingenious author was re- 
quested to inspect for himself the following 
authorities : to wit— 


1. The specimen of a Sphynz, in its per- 
fect state, covered over with a harvest of 
vegetables ; as procured by the late Dr, W. 
M. Ross, in the island of Jamaica. 


2. The specimens of Wasps, from whose 
bodies distinct vegetables grew, and were 
still plainly visible ; as found in Guadaloupe 
by Dr. Madianna. 
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3. Larva or grubs ; trom whose bodies 
vegetables were growing ; as discovered by 
William A. Burwell Esq., in Virginia. 


4. The intelligence communicated by 
Stephen W. Williams, Esq., of Deerfield, 
(Mass.) on the 9th March 1824, as to a 
fact noticed by several most respectable ci- 
tizens in that neighbourhood, * that on se- 
veral occasions they have seen the common 
high blackberry growing from the body of 
the common grub.” This piant is probably 
the Rubus villosus ; and the animal a larva of 
the Scarabaeus Melolontha. 


Vegetable Seeds for Improving Gardens. 


Several parcels of seeds were produced : 
1. A package of about seventy species, for- 
warded from Caraccas by Thomas H. 
Mitchell, Esq., among which was a parcel of 
the famous Chirimoya. 2. A. collection 
from the prairies or savannahs of Illinois, 
consisting of five species, collected from 
one of those magnificent and diversified 
natural gardens, by Mr. Benjamin Harding, 
formerly of Connecticut, but now of that 
state. Among them are those of the stately 
Frasera, or Pyramid Plant, called also 
American Calumba. 3. Seeds of the plant, 
called Louisiana Tea, as received from W. 
¥. Lewis, Esq. of New-Orleans ; accompa- 
nied by the agreeable intelligence, that its 
cultivationis advancing with prospects of 
complete success in the south-western parts 
of the Union. All these were transmitted to 
N. H. Carter, Esq. for trial and experiments, 
by the members of the Horticultural Society. 


CHANGING THE RESIDENCE 
OF FISHES. 


Tae 34th number of the London Journal 
of Science and Arts, contains a valuable 
paper, by Dr. Mc Culloch, on the expedi- 
ency of transferring sea fishes into fresh 
ponds, in waich he advances a large body of 
evidence in support of the fact, that many 
of the species thrive as well in fresh water 
as in salt. .The flounder, the smelt, the 
sea trout, and the mullet had been actually 
submitted to experiments with complete suc- 
cess, and the Doctor is of opinion, that the 
whole of the fishes of analogous habits, and 
particularly those of the genus pleuronectes, 





might be habituated to inland lakes. ‘The 
turbot and the sole would be desirable ob- 
jects of cultivation, If different species of 
gadus have been shown to be at least indif- 
ferent as to the quality of the water into 
which they enter, the whiting as well as the 
cod might possibly learn to inhabit lakes or 
rivers, and thus become the most accessible 
as itis among the most delicate of fishes. 
He also thinks there is no good reason why 
the turt/e should not be naturalized in this 
manner. The animals of hot climates that 
live in air had been so, and there appeared 
nothing to prevent the submarine or am- 
phibious ones being sypbmitted to a change 
of habit. 


As a matter of economy, the Doctor re- 
fers to France, where, in consequence of 
the attention paid to the fish-ponds, the 
value of an acre of water had become equal 
to that of an acre of land. These ponds are 
rented by great fishermen, or fishmongers, 
who adapt their systems of fishing in such a 
manner as to ensure the greatest possible 
permanent stock of fish; removing super- 
fluous produce, which would otherwise be 
devoured or die, without injuring the future 
population, and thus producing a constant 
and regular supply in the season, without 
the risk of exhaustion. In Germany, 
also, the cultivation of carp, and other fresh 
water fish, was a regular object of attention. 

Although in places where the proximity 
of the sea, like New-York, and other sea- 
ports, always affords an abundant supply of 
fish to the inhabitants, the quantity of fresh 
water existing in the interior would seem to 
render it an object of importance that our 
lakes, ponds, and canals, were stocked with 
some of the most desirable products of the 
ocean: and if this is practicable, as Dr, 
Vc Culloch asserts from actual experiment, 
it could not fail to prove a source of wealth 
to the country. We might, likewise, by 
transferring the salmon to our rivers, where 
they were formerly found, have this delicious 
fish in perfection, and at a price correspond- 
ing to what it brings in those countries where 
itis most abundant. At present we believe it 
may be purchased in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, at from three to four cents a pound. 
When brought to New-York, the fine flavour 
which it isknown to possess when firstcaught, 
is not only gone, but twenty times the original 
cost is charged for it. We have frequent- 
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ly expressed our surprise that no company 
existed in this city for the purpose of supply- 
ing it with fresh salmon. London, where 
it is always plenty, draws the greater part 
of her supplies from the rivers in Scotland, 
many of them five hundred miles distant. 
This is done by associations, whu transport 
the fish in sloops, called ** Smacks,” where 
it is kept fresh and entire between layers of 
ice, in which state it is put into cellars, un- 
der ground, on arriving at the metropolis. 
How easily might salmon be brought to our | 
markets, and even conveyed to the West | 
Indies, if a similar association was formed in 
this country.—But even this easy mode of 
obtaining it, might be rendered still more so 
if the method suggested by Dr. Mc Culloch 
of transplanting the finny tribes of the ocean 
into‘our lakes and ponds, were to be adopted. 
The inducements to a trial seem of a nature 
sufficiently important to justify the attempt, 
and we hope that some of our enterprising 
citizens will be found disposed to undertake 
it. 








LITERATURE. 








If criticisms are wrong. they fall to the ground oi 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them. does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marauis D’ARGENS 





The Factory Girl. By the author of Fi- 
lial Affection, James Talbot, &c. Second 
Edition. 

Filial Affection, or the Clergyman’s Grand- 
daughter. 


Or the numberless works of fiction in- 
tended for moral and religious instruction, 
there are very few which do not miss the 
proposed object. The far greater part of 
them are rendered utterly worthless by the 
incapacity of their authors. Of some the 
morality is questionable, of some the virtue 
is impracticable and super-human, of others 
the religion is narrow and sectarian. Some- 
times the author is dull and didactic, and 
sometimes he is ignorant and self-sufficient ; 
sometimes he is deficient in invention, and 
sometimes in knowledge of the world. In 
short, it would be an endless task merely to 
enumerate the causes of the failures in this 
kind of composition ; since they are as nu- 
merous as the defects and aberrations of the 
human intellect, and may be found in what- 
ever is faulty in disposition or education. 


But whatever may be the causes, since the 
fact is well ascertained, we think, that any 
writer who has been so far successful as to 
teach unexceptionable morality in an inte-~ 
resting manner, has rendered a valuable ser- 
vice to the community. | 

Under these impressions, we readily take 
advantage of a new edition of the ‘* Facto- 
ry Giri,” to make a few remarks on the 
tales named at the head of this article. 
The stories are very simple ; and the charac- 
ters introduced are principally drawn from 
the humbler ranks of society. — It is evident 
that the merit of these productions, there 
being nothing novel in the design, must de- 
pend entirely on the execution ; and in this, 
we do not hesitate to say that the author has 
been very successful, He has given us @ 
lively and agreeable representation of 
American manners. The modes of life and 
conversation peculiar to the northern states 
are exhibited with much spirit and truth, 
and yet without any exaggeration or preten- 
sion. 

The style of the works before us is mark- 
ed by delicacy and grace; and perfectly 
ha monizes with the simple and unambitious 
character of the stories: it is pure, flowing, 
and unaffected. The diziogue is generally 
animated and well sustained ; and occasion- 
ally affords glimpses of considerable drama- 
tic talent. But the discussions introduced 
in conversation are noi always sufficiently 
connected with the incidents of the story. 

This is an age of imitation. Every thing, 
even names, mottos, and title pages sup- 
ply occupation for plagiarism. Every po- 
pular author has his train of humble follow- 
ers, who support themselves by aping his 
peculiarities, and who have as much of the 
merit of their original, as a shadow has of 
the substance of the object producing it. 
In works of fiction especially, this trade of 
imitation has been carried to a portentous 
extent. We therefore consider it as no 
slight merit in our author, that her works 
are free from designed resemblance to any 
popular writer, that they are not servilely 
formed after any fashionable model, but are 
true and original pictures from her own 
mind. 

+ We are not sure that the unobtrusive 
merit of these Kttle tales will strike all rea- 
ders; for there is nothing in them that is 
glaring, nothing that is intended for effect. 
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And we scarcely dare contess how much we 
have been charmed withthem. But we are 
confident that they cannot be read with- 
out producing a strong moral impression ; 
and that their influence must be favourable 
to the cause of virtue. Cc 








THE GRACES. 


+» We come,” said they, aa:i Keo san., ** We come,” 

To sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 

** We come," rHE Graces three! to teach the spell, 

That makes sweet woman love:ier than her bloom.”’ 

Phen rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 

«* Let oe ‘¢ Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
we 


A Love Letter of the Fifteenth Century 


“To my right well-beloved cousin, John 
Patson, Esq. be this letter delivered, &c. 

“Right worshipful and _ well-beloved 
Valentine. 

‘‘ In my most humble wise, I recommend 
me unto you,&c. And heartily I thank you 
for the letter, which that ye send me by 
John Beckerton, whereby I understand and 
know, that ye be purposed to come to Top- 
croft in short time, and without any errand 
or matter, but only to have a conclusion of 
the matter betwixt my father and you; I 
would be the most glad of any creature 
alive, sothat the matter may grow to effect. 
And thereas [whereas] ye say, and [if] ye 
come and find the matter no more towards | 
you than ye did aforetime, ye would no 
more put my father and my lady, my mo- 
ther, to no cost nor business, for that cause 
a good while after, which causeth my heart 
to be full heavy; and if that ye come, and 
the matter take none effect, then should [ 
be much more sorry, and full of heaviness. 

“‘ And as for myself, I have done, and un- 
derstand in the matter that [ can or may, as 
God knoweth ; and I let you plainly under- 
stand that my father will no more money 
part withal in that behalf, but an 100/. and 
five marks, [3/. 6s. 8d.] which is right far 
from the accomplishment of your desire. 

“« Wherefore, if that ye should be con- 
tent with that good, and my poor person, I 
would bethe merriest maiden on ground; 
and if ye think not yourself satisfied, or | 
that ye might have much more good, as| 
I have understood by you afore; good, 
true, and loving Valentine, that ye take no 
such labour upon you, as to come more for 
that matter. But let [what] is pass, and 
never more to be spoken of, as I may be 
your true lover and beadwoman during my 
life. 

“No more unto you at this time, but 
Almighty Jesu preserve you both body and 
soul, &c. 

‘**‘ By your Valentine, 
*“* MArGery Brews.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 





No. 3. Vol. Il. of New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


PoPpuLAR TALES.—The Fatal Marksman. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Ashantee Splendour. 
No. Il. 

Tre Drama.— Historical Illustrations of 
Hamiet. 

BIoGRAPH¥ — Memoirs of Professor Porson. 

ARTS AND SCiENCES.—Conversaliones at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Notices 
from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—WNolices of New Publica- 
tions. 

THE GracEs.—The Toilet. No. I. 

MIscELLANEovs.—Jonathan Bull vs. John 
Bull. Letter First, 

Poetry.—Early Life; by “J. R. Suter- 
meister ;” and other pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—To a Sky-rocket ; 
by ‘*C,” has been received. 








THE RECORD. 


——— A thing of Shreds and Patches. 








An elegant suit of Siberean Minerals, have 
been presented to the New-York Lyceum by 
Col. Gibbs of Sunswick, Long-Island. 


A considerable quantity of wine, called 
“French Madeira.” cultivated in the South 
of France, has been recently imported into 
this city. 

The new Theatre at Albany is expected to 
be opened the ensuing winter, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Charles Gilfert of Charleston. 


Newcastle coal is selling at $6, and Nova 
Scotia coal at $8 a chaldrou, at Halifax. 





MARRIED, 


Mr. A. Lentilhon to Miss Eliza Smith. 

Mr. T. Hall to Miss M. B. Eisenhart. 
Lieut. J. M. Edwards to Miss Mary Oram. 
Mr. B. E Wenman to Miss H. Limberger. 
Mr. J. Haggerty to Mise A. Smith. 

Mr. R. B. Southwick to Miss A. A. Adee. 


DIED, 


Mr. James Bell, aged 45 years. 

Mr. John R. Schermerhorn, aged 31 years. 
Mr. John Forbes, aged 50 years. 

Mrs. Sarah Van Wyck, aged 75 years. 
Mrs. Margaret Ballentine. , 

Mr. William Griffen. 

Mr. Jonathan Battell, aged 34 years. 

Mr. Theodore 8. Whitmore, aged 17 years. 





“ Topcroft, 1476-7.” 


Mr. Tamour Frost, aged 80 years. 

































































POETRY. | 
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“* [t is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an ocour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose. an’ to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 











For the Minerva. 


THE SYBIL. 
A Fragment. 

Sap stood upon a sea-beat rock, her head 

Flung back, and eyes cast t’ward the beaming moon, 
As if in its broa’ light, or in the atars 

That clustered round it she would reac the fate 
Of the pale maiden who was at her side 

A turban, white as the wave’s crest, was bound 
About her brow, ‘neath which her dark eyes shone 
With brilliancy, that, like the innocuous flash 

Of clouds at summer eve, told there were storms 
Within that breast, which might call forth the glare 
Of the fierce lightning that companions with 

The thunderbolt ; but they were sleeping now— 
A broad black zene compassed her slender form, 
And her white drapery floated back upon 

The fresh night-bree ze, one arm extenced o’er 
The ruffled waves, she stood with such an air 

Of proud commanding beauty, as might well 

Befit one bora to queen it o’er the earth 

Atlength she spoke, and those rich tones were like 
The mournful sighing of the restless sea : 
‘* See yon small cloud—it had not power to shade 
That twinkling star, but now it rests upon 

The brilliant moon and blots out all her beams ; 
Tis thus with thee—a vague and wandering thought 
All undefined, that scarce could cloud thy brow, 
Soon will o’ershadow all thy brightest days, 

And dim thine eye and wither thy young heart.” 
The maiden trembied, but with faltering voice 
She said “* the cloud has passed, and now the moon 
Shines out again ;*"—a wild and eliish laugh 

Burst from the sybil—* yes it shines again, 

And this brow too is calm and bright’”’—she raised 
Her hand, and throwing back her turban fold— 

‘* See here—is there a trace of sorrow now 

On this proud brow ‘—it once was beautiful, 

Nay, it is beautiful, but what avail 

The noblest charms? they cannot form a spell 

To bind fast fleeting happiness; these eyes 

Are bright, and once admiring crowds would gaze 
Delighted but to catch a transient glance, 

Each word that then fell from these lips became 
A theme of praise, yet look upon me now— 
What am I’—desolate! Ay,clouds pass o’er 
The things of earth, and when they have gone by 
Again, all shine in loveliness—but here, 

Here in the heart ‘tis felt'—Oh deep, deep, deep 
Withia the heart, lies the cold withering blight 
Of that dark cloud that threw its fearful <hade 
O’er each best joy of life ! Hence. hence such thoughts, 
Ve make me gross and earthly—ye recall 
Feelings I deemed forgotten; I am yet 

The queen of mighty spirits, though the world 
May scorn me, yet the beings that have found 
Their dwelling in each element are bowed 

Befere my proud, proud sou] 1 must away, 
They now await my coming, and would smile 
In bitter scorn to see me humbled thus.’’ 

A deepened glow was on her cheek, her eye 
Flashed fearfully, yet one half pitying look 

She cast upon the maiden—“ Fare thee well.” 
She threw her arms on high. a gleam of joy 
Passed o’er ber lovely face, and she was gone. 


TANTHE, 
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¥or the Minerva. 


ROME. 


Immortal Rome! thy name alone awakes 
Around the crumbling ruins of thy pride 

The formsof grandeur Time, war, fire, the flood, 
The pesti’ ce, the Christian, and the Goth, . 
Have rudely stripped the glory from thine hills ;* 
And now the shade of thine immortal Bard 

Might on the Coliseum stand and say, 

As once he said of Troy Rome was; for star 
By star hax faded from thy firmament 

Of glory, leaving itachaos Once was there 

* The pomp and circumstance of glorious war,”’ 
The stir of many aations, tae high swell 

Of brave and freeborn soule the light of mind, 
The flash of eloquence and beam of song. 

Now there behold the cypress, hear the ow], 
And as ye pass yon crumbling arch or dome, 

Oh touch it not, for it may fall and crush 

Some crouching slave beneath his own dark cell. 
Mount lightly yonder step to falling thrones 
And temples, lest their ruins ’whelm you; tread 
W ith awe on that feul, shapeless heap; for "tis 
An empire's dust—a nation’s urn, where dwelt 
A spirit that compelied the world to bow, 

But kept itself still free, and soared more high, 
Like the bold eagle, but to pounce more sure 
Upon its prey. Viewing this wreck of domes, 
Of empires and of mind, the bosom sinks 

At the mere nothingness of earth. Yet still 
From Brutus’ dagger a bright gleam proceeds, 

A tone from Tully's voice, from Virgil's page 

A note, and tints from “ Livy’s pictured page,” 
That shall endure, long as there is a beam 

In yon bright sun. sound in the ocean surge, 

Or light in yonder purple clouds The spell 

Of mind to ruins gives sublimity, 

And the images of ancient grandeur seem 

To walk like spirits round their once loved haunts. 


CLI». 
—~—_>—. 


For the Minerva. 


TO BEATRICE. 


Lady, perchance you'll be surprised to see 

‘* A halting sonnetof my own pure brain— 
Fashicn’d to Beatrice” from one like me, 

Whose sweetest pleasure, is your deadliést paix ; 
But from your wondering fit to set you free, 

With this advice I shall begin my strain, 
Don’t let your vanity too high upraise you, 
For I'll be sworn I am not going to praise you. 


So wondrous shrewd are you, so passing fair, 
With so divine a form, so bright an eye, 

So mild a mien. so heavenly an air, 
Combining all in such sweet harmony, 

’T were pity that a blemish cankered there, 
Blasting a paradise to heaven so nigh ; 

That Truth could not in conscience leave unsung 

The fiery horrors of your curbless tongue. 


Oh! who would gaze upon the opening rose [fame, 
Imbued with heaven's own tint, heaven’s own per- 
If conscious that within that silken close 


| The venom’d blind-worm revell’d in its bloom? 





* The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, and fire, 
Have dwelt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride. 





Byroa. 
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I could be more pathetic if 1 chose, 

But on my paper [ have no more room; 
And therefore I°ll conclude, you can’t but answer, 
“* Why certainly no reasonable man, sir.”’ 


You being the rose, your tongue the canker in it, 
How cap you hope man's wayward heart to move, 
How can you dare expect even for a minute 
To raise one sigh of ecstasy or love ? 
You might, perchance, be taken for a linnet, 
Or goldfinch, when you grac’d the silent grove, 
But 'twould be said when once your voice was heard, 
** Alas! how harsh a note, how fair a bird !” 


From flute professors, noted for their skill, 
I've heard of double, of quadruple tongue, 
And many other tongueings .,uick, and sbrill, 
“hen murder’d music's funeral hymns are sung; 
But even their loudest rattle seems quite still, 
When your most gentle peals of wrath are rung, 
How could they name your chatrering, I wonder 
Unless they call’d it thrice quadruple thunder. 


Farewell, sweet Beatrice ! perchance you'll say 
That I have said enough, and if you do, 

I'm too polite by much to say you nay, 
Although I thought your say ing was not true, 

Thou’rt a most curious piece of mortal clay, 
Bitter in heart, though lovely to the view, 

And toconclude this very loving letter, 

You might be worse, but never will be better. 


BENEDICT. 


—<— 


THE FAREWELL. 


Farewell !—we shall not meet again! 
As we are parting now, 

I must my beating heart restrain— 
Must veil my burning brow ! 

Oh, I must coldly Jearn to hide 
One thought, all else abo ve— 

Must call upon my woman’s pride 
To hide my woman’s love! 

Check dreams I never may avow ; 

Be free, be careless, cold as thou! 

Oh, those are tears of bitterness, 
Wrung from the breaking heart, 

When two, blest in their tenderness, 
Must learn to live—apart ! 

But what are they to that lone sigh, 
That cold and fixed despair, 

That weight of wasting agony 
It must be mine to bear! 

Methinks I should not thus repine, 

If I had but one vow of thine. 

I could forgive insconstancy, 

To be one moment loved by thee ! 

With me the hope of life is gone, 
The sun of joy is set: 

One wish my soul still dwells upon— 
The wish it could forget. 

T would forget that look, that tone, 

My heart hath all too dearly known, 

But who could ever yet efface 

From memory love's enduring trace ? 

All may revolt, all may complain— 

But who is there may break the chain? 

Farewell !—I shall not be to thee 
More than a passing thought; 

But every time and place will be 
With thy remembrance fraught ! 
Farewell! we have not often met,— 

We may not meet again; 
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But on my heart tiie seal is set, 
Love never sets in vain! 
Fruitless as constancy, may be, 
No chance, no change, may turn from thee 
One who has loved thee wildly, well— 
But whose first love-vow breathed—farewell ' 


~—_— 


To a young lady, on her marriage with Mr. Gee. 


Sure, Madam, by your taste we see, 

W hat’s good, or g:eat, or grand, without a G? 
A Godly glow must sure on G depend ; 

Or oddly low our righteous thoughts must end : 
The waut of G all gratitude effaces ; 

And without G the Graces would run races. 











“* And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.’’ 





Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


I. 
Time. 
If, 
A left-tenant (lieutenant.) 
II, 


Because they are High-men (Hymen.) 
NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


At me crowds assemble ; 
At me thousands tremble : 
I’m gaiety’s friend ; 
Ito life put an end ; 
In the air I’m toss’d high ; 
Fraught with ruin I fly ; 
For dancing I'm famed ; 
For murder oft blamed; 
I’m frequent in duels ; 
I oft display jewels, 
I’m in work-baskets found ; 
I in battles abound; 
I describe the whole earth ; 
Ioccasion much mirth ; 
That I'm found in your eye, 
And your thumb, don’t deny. 
Il. 
I receive all, and cover all; when I disgorge 


all, I shall amaze all, 


III. 

Once in a year I’m sought with care, 

And one whole year I’m trusted ; 

But when one year is out you are 
With my advice disgusted. 
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